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AS THE LEADING CAUSE, 


THE PUBLIC CHARACTER ITS COLOUR DRAWS ; 
HENCE THE PREVAILING MAYWVERS TAKE THEIR GAST, 
EXTRAVAGANT OR SOBER, LOOSE OR CHASTE. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. templated the faces urowi: i ne, I seemed to be | —he received the last as a loan which he was 
oc se introduced toa new setof pussions ; ortocombi: | immediately to restore, and the first as his set+ 
CAROLINE ST. AMAND. nations. of them more terri!c than those which | tled and natural inheritance. 


( Concluded from our last) 

“ THERE is but one employment, (I dare 
not call it amusement) to which such a state of 
mind emineptiy disposes men. It is said, that 
the ancient Goths, during the ie of peace, 
would doze away whole years in the most sense- 
less sloth, unless called frem it to gamble. It 
was then that their eyes agaim lighted up their 
savage hires, and their besoms swelled with 
wonted fury. Thus engaged, they would sit 
still tllone or the other party had lost his prop- 
erty, his children, his arms, and even his per- 
son; 48 .though they refused to live, except 
when they could butcher their enemies, or ruin 
themselves. It is a ferocious picture of man; 
but alas! it is the portraitof N. The first time 
he took the box in his hand, he seemed to cast 
the die of his own fate. Having once burst as- 
sunder the bands of his lethargy, he seated 
himeclf at these tables of ruin, and 5s 
er quittedthem. He appeared to take a gloomy 
delizht in the convulsion of mind, which were 


ment; and so that he could feel, he seemed to 
care little for the nature of his sensations — 
The grief of Caroline naturally kept pace with 
the frenzy of her husband. It was not, how- 
ever, for herself she grieved, but for him.— 
From the history of other gamesters, and from 
her intimacy with the mind of N. she borrow- 


rce: y eve 





eda kind of prophetic light by which she was | 


enabied to look through the shades of his fu- 
ture destiny. She saw that jt was impossible 
for such @ man to be a gamester, and not to be 
undone. 

“ It was one evening when N. had gone from 
home under singular agitation of mind, that 
she reqhested-I would follow him to a gaming 
house which he was known to frequent. This 
place was celebrated for the pillage of all who 
were not initiated in the crooked and mysterious 
arts of those in whose hands it was. As the 
police of Paris was at that time the most vigor- 
ous ih the world, the owners of this institu- 
tion contrived so to fortify the approach to it, 
that, in cases of alarm they wight remove ail 
the instruments of their trade before the officers 
entered. By secret means, however, I obtained 
anentrance; and I opesedthe doors as I should 
that of the regions am. opriated tothe wicked. 
When I entered, every one seemed full of his 
employment. As my business was rather to 
see than to be seen, I tuok my station in a part 
fitted to my purpose. The scene which presen- 
ted itself, had for me a kind of terrific interest 
which I cannot expluinto you. WhenI] con 





the eye of the world will «adure. I saw in al- 
most every mana Cethegus, ora conspirator 
against the happiness of wwankind. Enthusiast 
as I am in liberty, I could beve almost rejoiced, 
when all the malignant humors of the body 


‘politic seemed thus drawn toa point, to have 


seen the hand of authority cut them away To 
this hour, many ofthe figures os this society 
haunt me. I saw hands w ich charity never 
lifted, lips that never anaes . knees that never 
at countenances, where, i: 1 may so express 

t, ‘God had forgotten to be gracious. The 
ae ray of comfort which broke through this 
awful gloom was that which shewed me that 
each onc in thisassembly seemed to be let loose 
against another as fereciou: is himself. But 
even this vanished when I turned my eyes upon 
N. Wan and ematiated, his cyes glaring, and 
his forehead ridged with a thousand storms, l 
saw him scarcely weethy to bw called the ruins 
of himself. Butiet us hasten, my Gustavus, 
from this unholy ground. I found an opportu- 


“ar ee P ' nitw. during 2 } ainti ; ; 
wrought by the vicissitudes of his new employ- , ™ty> during the night, of painting to him in 


strong colours the terrors of his situation; but 
his answer indicated that he had looked his 
ruin too often inthe ‘face, to start at it in any 
shape which I couldbring betore him. I spoke 





tohimof Caroline; but he had, in his new busi- - 


ness, acquired a horrid familiarity with the sul- 
ferings of others. I would have spoke of God— 
but he stopped me, by exclaiming in his vehe- 
ment manner, “Chance is the only god ofa 
gamester.”” In fact, I might have mentioned that 
the gambling room is the temple of the Athe- 
ist. Itis an employment in which there isa 
constant appeal to some power without our- 
selves——that power which prese: 
the die, and hides another. .*den: 
—and are they not Athcists ° 

“ But let me finish this melanoholy story — 
N. after his last speec’), abruptly left me, re- 
sumed his occupation, ard seemed to pursue it 
even with a more entire devetion of mind than 
before. When I reflected tnat every step he 
took in his present em: )ioymient brought him so 
much nearer to, his ruin, | almost ceased to won- 
der that some philosopher shomld have called 
in the doctrine of fatalism t explain the fatuity 
of human conduct. ‘(hey veasenably doubted 
whether man could become so emphitically his 
own enemy, and there iore ¢ 


Ji this chance 


iis one side of , 


mcelved some iron | 


hand which lashed him on to destruction— / 


There was also something »)f that expression in 
the face of N. which 1 igh have been expected | 
in the victim of such » dest The alterations | 
of lossvand gainseein 2c-ne | br to affect him 


| 


“ 1 sat watching him for some time ; but as 
I knew there was nothing his high-spirit could 
less endure than to see a spy placed upon his 
movements, I quittedthe room, and returned to 
Madame de N. 

“ Her frame of body was such, that it was 
likely to give way before evils under which the 
mind might have stood. It was indeed one of 
those nervous systems which appear to feeland 
to bleed at every point in which misfortune 
touches it. Reovi ing this I had long feared the 
effect of her sorrows upon her ; and therefore 
thought myself justified in shewing them to 
her in the least formidable aspect which they 
wore. 

‘“ Unfortunately I pursued the same line of 
conduct in recording the events of this evening. 
Had I done otherwise, I should have gradually 
unveiled to her that spectacle of horror,te which 
she was now to be brought at onceé, and without 
preparation. I was soon obliged'to leave he>. 

“ Some hours after midnight, N. returned to 
his house. As usual, he hurried to his aparte 
ment, and barred his door aguinst that bosom 
on which he might have profitably rested all 
his cares. Caroline heard his duor close; and, 
although she felt the cruelty and desperation of 
that sorrow which refuses to communicate it- 
self, she little thought that he.had now shut 
himself from her and trom the world for ever. 

* After I quitted him, the gcod fortune or the 
knavery of his associates had put the last stroke 
to his undoing ; and the lofty N. was now a beg- 
gar. Pride sometimes supports men under an 
honoruble poverty ; but no one is proud of the 
ruins which his own hand has made. N. felt 
all the ugonies of a wounded spirit, when he 


saw in himself the executioner, as it were, of 


his own dignity and happiness. In the solitude 
of his chamber he was abie to measure his ca- 
lamities on every side. It was here, that, with 
the world between himself and God, he found 
the eye of God too strong for him ; and resolvy- 
ed, in order ts escape the certain evilsof his pre- 
sent state, to rush upon what (accoraing to Ais 
creed) were the tremeadous uncertainties of an- 
other. He determined upon muking the awful 
experiment, whether there was any hell worse 
than the bosom of a gamester. In little more 
than an hour the watchiul Caroline heara the 
report of a pistol in Lis room. Wild with fear, 
she rushed to his door. It gave way, and she 
reached him just soon enough to watch those 
last struggles and convuisions with which the 
soul tears itself from the body. In the fixed 
contcmiplation of this awful spectacle siie’ lost 



















































her reason. When I was sent for, I found in- 
deed that they had forcibly separated her from 
the corpse ; but that the bleeding image secm- 
ed to haunt herevery where. She did not, for a 
long t me notice me ; and at last threw on me 
only hit vacant gaze which indicates that the 
imagination and the memory are too busy to let 
the senses do their duty. By degrees, however 
the violence of her disorder subsided, but her 


complete recovery was for a long time doubt- | 


ful. Madness often delights in some particu- 
lar position or action ; and the disordered mind 
Wiil mischievously act over again those scenes 
in which its frenzy originated. I have watched 
her fit for hours, with her hand projected before 
her face, in the attitude of intense expectation. 
¥ this situation, if she heard the slightest noise, 
she would shriek aloud, “a pistol !’’—and rush 
towards the sound. Even now, if she sees the 
mountain sportsman, with his gun, pursuing the 
wild chamois amongst the rocks of St. Foy, she 
will hasten to her room, as if afraid to trust the 
slight thread by which her reason is held.— 
God, however, preserves that reason to her, and 
she will use it, Gustavus, to give Emily to none 
but a Christian.” 
— 


OF PROFESSIONAL CHARACTER. 


RAMAZZINI, a physician of Padua, wrote 
a book de morbis ar‘ificum ; to shew the pecu- 
Lar distempersof tradesmen, arising from each 
respective trade. 


mark the specific habitudes and manners of 
each re spective order and profession ? 

In the course of this disquis.tion, he would 
be led to ubserve, for instance, chat insincerity 
in a courticr must be the ruling feature oi his 
character: and why? because, without allow- 
ing any thing to private humor, principle, or al- 
fection, the men of this order accommodate 
themscives solely to times and persons.—He 
might ascribe lying to an ambassador ; because, 
be.ng “sent to Ze abroad for the good of his 
country,” as Sir Heary Wotton defined his of- 
fice, he preserves a habit of lying, even when 
the officiality or duty of so doing, may not re- 
guire it—-A want of moral sense and sympa- 
thizing humanity wouid be found in men of the 
law ; because, paying no regard to the distinc- 
tions of right and wrong, but only intent upon 
serving their clients, they are led to treat with 
jndifference, and sometimes even to sport with, 
the most injurious decisions against the most 
pitiable objects ——-The love of gain in all who 
traffic ; because such have been habituated to 
consider money as the chief good, and to value 
every man according to what he is worth.— 
And lastly, an open systematical kind of knav- 
ery ‘n the Aonest farmer ; who, without any re- 
gard to value in the commodity, professes to 
buy as cheap, and sell as dear, as he can ; and 
who, if you remonstrate against his offering a 
horse or cow for twice its worth, asks you, with 
a sneer, ** Whether he must not do the best he 
can for his family ?”—-Would not, I say, all this 
be perceived, where professional spirit is not 
checked and counteracted by natural tempera- 
snent? And thus through life, and every de- 
partment of it: where the charactersiof men 


— 


Might not a philosophic ob- | must soon expect to find our costly lucubrations con- 
server construct a work upon a simular plan, to | 
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would be found in a compound ratio of temper- 
aiment and profession ; and be natural or artifi- 
cial, according to the proportion in which these 
are combined.—Zroy Gaz. 
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LITERARY and miscellaneous papers are common- 
ly mace the deposiuons of the early etiorts of genius. 


‘Lhe establishment of such « paper in a city or village ~ 


may generally be reckoned as the Commencement of a 
new era inthe various Literary Societies, which fre- 
quently abound in such places. Every member feels 
himself interested. The powers of the mind begin 
immediately to expand. ‘Lie latent sparks of genius 
are kindled into a tiame; and every person, who can 
drive the fiuent quill, feels himseii in a moment, as if 
by magic, transformed into an author. Here the ged- 
venturous candidate for fame deposits his humble 
prose; here the youthful moralist, now transformed 
into the sage divine, pours his well-meant instructions ; 
and here too the love-sick swain chants his mournful 
ditty to his departing mistress. These all have an 
honest claim to be heard; and, as far as the interests 
of morality and lnerature will permit, ought to have 
their claims allowed. But it would be unreasonable 
to expect in these juvemle productions, a uniform 
purity of diction, « nicely polished style, or any extra- 
ordinary displays of erudition. But does it hence fol- 
low that the humble prose writer must throw away 
his pen, and in despair abandon his task? Shall he not 
presume to write at all, unless he can attain the agree- 
able simplicity of an Addison, the classical correctness 
of a Hume, or the majestic energy of a Johnson ?— 
And shall not_the enraptured bard presume to sing, 
unless with Milton ‘fired by divine Urania,” or with 
Pope ‘inspired by all the nine”? If such cofitracted 
sentiments are to prevail, I and my brother scribblers 


signed to the vale of oblivion ; and the whole alphabet 
of GuaArDIan pvegs must hang their harps upon the 
willows—Poor ‘loby Tunbut must throw away his 
fiddlestick. 

But let us cheer up, brother scribblers. Such sen- 
timents never can prevail in this happy land—a coun- 
try, which orators have said a thousand times over, is 
the freest in the world. We have here no literary 
despots nor arbitrary licenses to direct and control 
the press. All whocan, may write. Nothing is re- 
quired of those who write for the public, but that they 
should know a litde about spelling, and be able to 
write a legible hand. These qualifications the print- 
ers, that pre-eminently useful, and of late, highly fa- 
vored class of citizens, seem to expectin us. But 
they, good souls, will not be hard with us. Some- 
thing, to be sure, is said by philologists(1) about 
grammar, and purity, and perspicuity, and all such 
stuff. But these philologists are a mere merbid grope 
of monopolizing pedagogues ; (2) never heed ithem.— 
‘Phey may prate too about the manifest impropriety 
of permitting young men (3) to write before they can 
spell even hard words. But we fear them not. They 
will not venture to assail us; nor will they attempt 
to subject us to castijation. No; let them beware of 
provoking our ire. Our nugnber is not small—a couple 
atleast. We will revel every attack. (4) 

Finally; my advice to you all is, that by all means 
you write strong. Whether you spell rightly or 
wrongly ;(5) whether you write legibly or illegibly ; 
grammatically or ung»ammatically ; sense or nonsense, 
—no matter, only w.ite strong. Search for all the 
long, hard words, whether they suit the sense or not, 
never mind ; work them in.—-Apodicticle (6)—aye, 
that’s a pretty good word—no matter how it is spelt 
—it will bear piecing at both ends: thus, you may 
write apodicticlenicle, or superapodicticle. 1 wonder if 
some of you could nat contvive*to work into the co/- 
wmans (7) of some payer printed by pages, such a word 
as spermagoraiolekit'iolakanopolides ? It means.....it 
means.....l don’t knoyr exactly what it means; but it 
is a good long word,| at any rate, and besides it is 
Greek. I think it would not be amiss occasionally to 
revive some words th}it have been buried some seven- 
ty or eighty years. These will appear new at the pre- 
sent day. Or you mv, ip fact, coina few words.— 
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Blond (8)—that is rather too short ; but it will do for 
a beginning. Be careful to join your words well to- 
gether. 1 do not much like these hyphen-joined-to- 
gether words. (9) They have the appearance of weak- 
ness. Whenever you make use of «a phrase that you 
are ashamed to own, be careful to hang up a pair cf 
commas at each end of it, to give it the appearance 

a quotation.— Write strong; again I say, write strong. 
Nothing has a-tendency to give writing the appearance 
of strength more than some scores of gods and god- 
desses,(10) giants, lions, tigers, end other strong 
beasts —Ransack heathen mythology; rummege the 
pantheon ; collect an army of heathen deities—give 
them agisis, and shields, and bows, and arrows—set 
them atighting. I wish some of you could contrive 
a battle between the gods and giants—c«l!i it Theomo- 
chy—but be careful and not wound Afise Conscious 
Rectitude’s bosom.(11)—Let the scene of action be the 
islana of Semno.(12)-—Write strong ; once more, I 
Say write strong. 

ADMONITUS. 





[1] ‘* We set at defiance the pigmy philologist.” 
Hyacinth, page 3. 

[2] ** We expect to be assailed by a morbid grope 
of monopolizing pedagogues.” 7d. 

[3] ‘Edited by a couple of young men.” 4d. 1. 

4] «* Our number is not small * ** * * We are ca-. 

peble of repelling an attack.” i. 3. 

{5} Several words are wrongly spelled inthe Zy- 
acinth. 

[6] * With an apodicticle view to discourage out 
undertaking thus laudable.” 76. 2. 

[7] ‘*To enrich our columns.” 
cinth is printed by pages. 
te “Of gewgews, poetry and d/ond.” 
[9] “* The suppliant-fraught professions of modern 
pretenders.” i6.1. ; 

[10] See page 3 Hya. 

[11] * Yet they wound not the bosom of conscious 
rectitude.” 7. 3. 

{12} * On the island of Semno.” id. 


———a 


ib.3. The Hya- 
ib. 8. 


FOPPERY in dress is by no means a sure 
mark of either effeminacy or cowardice ; and 
those who presume upon such appearances, 
like all who judge from externals, may. be 
greatly mistaken. The late Sir Alexander 
Schomberg, many years commancer of the 
king’s yacht, the Dorset, was during the whole 
of a long life, a very great beau. When a 
young man, he was one day walking down a 
fashionable street in London, and having pulled 
out his pocket-handkerchief, which was highly 
perfumed, he observed himself sneered at by a 
couple of puppies, who concluded that an offi- 
cer so essenced was a safe object of their ridi- 
cule, and continued to follow him. Sir Alex- 
ander at length reached his lodging, and hay- 
ing knocked at the door, he called to one of the 
gentry, and addressed him, “ Sir, I perceive 
you have been mightily taken with the perfume 
of my handkerchief, and (taking it out with his 
left hand) I request you to be so kind as to 
smell it closer,” at the same time seizing his 
nose, and wringing it handsomely, he flogged 
him with his cane as long as it was necessary, 
concluding his exercise by informing him, he 
was Captain Schomberg, of the royal navy, at 
his service. Nothing further, however, was 
heard of the gemman ; and as to the other, he had, 
in character, sneaked off in the beginning. 

I have often been in company with the gal- 
lant Captain Faulkner (who was killed in the 
celebrated action between the Blanche and la 
Pique) dressed in an entire suit of tebinet uni- 
form. There was no braver man, with every 
appearance of a fop. 








THE BRAVE GARRISON. 


IN the year 1687, when Austria, Poland, and Ve- 
nice united in a formidable confederacy against the 
Turks, the Polish general entering Moldavia, laid 
seige on the fortress of Nemez. This important place, 
which kzd been abandoned by all the inhabitants was 
garrisoned only by nineteen Moldavian Chasseurs, 
whom «ecident had brought thither. These brave 
men raised the draw-bridges, shut the gates, and re- 
fused to surrender. The Polanders, ignorant of the 
wezkness of the garrison, cannonaded it for fotr days 
successively. The Chasseurs defended themselves 
courageously, and killed a great number of the besieg- 
ers, among whom was the master of artillery.—On 
the fifth day, having lost ten of their number, this lit- 
tle garrison demanded to capitulate. An honorable ca- 
pitulation was immediately granted, with liberty to re- 
tire wherever they pleased. As soon as the articles 
were signed, what was the astonishment of the be- 
sieging army in beholding six men, who supported on 
their shoulders three others that were Wounded. At 
this instant all the sentiments of admiration, of shame 
and indignation, were successively uppermost in the 
bosom of the Polish general. For some moments he 
remainded thunder struck. The dictates of honor, 
however, at length prevailed, and strictly adhering to 
the capitulation, he dismissed the brave besieged with 
every merk of military applause. 
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New-York, August 17. 
FROM HAVANNA. 

Captain Clay, of the ship Vigilant, who arrived yes- 
terday in 14 days from Havanna, informs us that the 
Governor of that place had succeeded in forming a 
Supreme Council, consisting of two members from the 
Nobility, Clergy, Merchants, Planters, and Patricians, 
or the respectable inhabitants of the Island. The Gov- 
ernor is President of the Council. A proclamation 
has been issued, ordering all Frenchmen, not naturali- 
zed, to leave the Island. 

Reports, by way of Jamaica, state that Ferdinand 
the Seventh, had been permitted, by Bonaparte, to re- 
turn to Spain; that all French troops in Portugal had 
been destroyed ; that the Grand Duke of Berg had 
demanded of the Emperor 120,000 men in Madrid ; 
that the Emperor had requested the Senate of Paris 
to call out the Conscription for 1810, which they refu- 
sed, demanding of him the soldiers clready in Spain, 
and recalling him to Paris. These reports, however, 
were not fully believed. It was also reported, that 
the English fleet had passed Lisbon, having as prizes 
9 sail of ships of war belonging to the French. A 
British government brig had arrived via Cadiz and 
Jamaica, having on board Col. Williams, aid to the 
Duke of Kent, and bound to La Vera.Crux. No in- 
telligence by this vessel had transpired when Capt. C. 
sailed. Two Frenchmen had been killed upon the 
wharves a few days before.--The French in general 
were much alarmed at their situation, and were leay- 
ing the Island as fast as possible. ~—-Com. Adver. 





The Barbadoes Bulletin of the 5th of July, contains 
the follewing articles from Spain. 

The whole population of the country is in arms, and 
are inveterate against the common enemy---To the 
English nation the Spaniards look for support and se- 
curity---King Joseph Bonaparte having been called by 
the usurper from Italy to the throne of Spain, was 
with his guards assassinated on his way thither---Mu- 
rat hed effected his escape in the habit of a Spanish 
peasant---Gen. Dupont with 12,000 men, and 10 pie- 
ces of cannon, had been forced to surrender on his 
way from Madrid to Cadiz---The insurrection had 
reached Portugal--.The ports of both countries were 
thrown open .--Oporto had been taken by the Patriots, 
and a considerable force was on its way to Lisbon.--- 
When the intelligence of these unexpected occurren- 
ces resched Bayonne, the duke D<Infontado attempted 
the life of Bonaparte, but his guards saved his life at 
the expense of the breve duke, who was literally cut to 
pieces after having wounded the Corsican . 


Che Guardian. 








Extract of a letter from St. Cruz, Teneriffe, 3d Fuly. 
** A Spanish frigate and schooner arrived this morn- 
ing, with the glorious news that Spain had risen en 
masse, and that $UU,UUU0 men are under arms. Tlie 
French army in the ditlerent provinces are cut off from 
every retreat to their own country. No quarter is e1i- 
ther given or received. 12,000 men in the castle of 
Monjoye were attacked by the Catalonians, and were 
repulsed witi great slaughter. ‘The French otlered to 
surrender---the ans wer oi the Catalonians was, to \ake 
up their arms and defend themselves, for they would 
give no quarters. They were all killed, as were 13,000 
Catalonians. The same destructive war is carried on 
in all the provinces. ‘The council of the kingdom have 
met at Seville, with the minister Saavedra at their 
head. Generals had oliered their services, and armies 
were marching in all directions. Every province has 
published similar resolutions to those of Seville. A 
letter was received trom young Ferdinand, that he had 
made up his mind to die for his subjects, and request- 
ed they would remember his last request---and if he 
perished, that his loyal subjects would continue their 
allegiance to his august house, and never forget the 
pertidy of Bonaparte. 

* The frigate goes to Vera Cruz, and the schooner 
to buenos Ayres. The latter carries out a General, 
«3 no confidence can be put in the present governor, 
Liniers, who is a Frenchman. The governor otf Ca- 
diz was torn to pieces by the enraged populace, for 
having had the weakness to accept a Commission un- 
aer Murat, the brother-in-law of Bonaparte. The 
Spanish officers have joined the English cockade to 
their’s, in expression of their union. This town ex- 
hibits ascene ef which you can form no idea. Ail is in 
motion---with a continued huzza of Viva Ferdinand 
the 7th, and death to his enemies. 

* An armistice with the English Commanders off 
Cadiz has been concluded ; and envoys had sailed for 
london, to make an offensive and defensive alliance. 
The Governor of Gibraltar has sent them men, arms, 
and ammunition, also a seasonably supply of hard doi- 
lars.” 





SEVILLE, June l. 

By a letter received from Madrid, trom a person of 
respectability, we learn that on the 26th May a Council 
was held in that city the whole evening and even un- 
til the next day ; that dispatches arrived from the prov- 
inces of Valencia, Arragon, old Castile and Gallacia, 
declaring war against the French. The Prince of Berg 
left the city, and it is sid is in the house called la Mon- 
clova. That there was no longer any grand reviews 
of the French troops, and that every day their force 
diminishes. Surely, God, who has always combatted 
for his people, has not forgotten how to conquer his 
enemies. 





It is very probable that before long, an Ambassador 
from the Junta in Spain will arrive in the United States. 
« Spain was the first nation which admitted Ameri- 
can vessels and their prizes into her ports, after the 
commencement of our revolution.”—-Three millions 
were then contending here for the right of self-gov- 
ernment—-now twelve millions are contending for the 
same right there.— Boston Pal. 





S1x MiLvion oF Do.tvars is offered by the Span- 
ish government for Bonaparte, if taken alive ; and for 
his head One MILLION. 

We learn by a gentleman from Burlington, that 
MOTT, who killed Marsh and Ormsby, has been ap- 
prehended in Canada, and was committed to gaol in 
Burlington, on Thursday last.—Vermont Courier. 


——=—- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are ever solicitous to gratify the wishes of our 
female correspondents: but the insertion of a very 
lengthy poetital extract furnished by * 4 Female Sub- 
scriber,” would b too unwarrantable a claim 
upon the patience of our’r-aders generally. 

The powers of ridix 


ia) it ; 


aml satire have long been 
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cirected against “he fisivons and the follies of the 
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They are objects upon which many are anx- 
ious to display their wit and courage by attacking,-~ 
because it can be generally done wiih impunity.— 
‘* Fair Play” has volunteered his services in this laud- 
able business, and with very little of contrivance in lis 
design, has endeavored to affix a great degree of obiq- 
quy tothe female character.in general. Nothwith- 
fstanding’ the efforts of this writer, we think that, in 
the splendid region of fashion, the ladies would still 
he left “the undisputed masters of the field !” 

A communication on the subject of the Hurrowgate 
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fair sex. 


Waters, is wéecived. 

cae Twang” will oblige, hy favoring us with 
an interview. He may expect due confidence. We 
are disposed for the furtherance of his design. 


2 
WResnaen, 


In Troy, on Sunday the 14th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Close, Mr. PHILIP FORD, of this city, to Miss SU- 
SAN VANDER HEYDEN, of that Village. 


@Crawing School. - 
Mr. LEMET, 


AVING opened his Drawixe ScHoot, 

at Mrs. THOMPSON’s, for the instruc- 
tion of her Scholars ; respectfully informs, that 
Young Ladies who do not belong te her School 
can attend there to receive Lessons, from 2 to 5 
o’clock, p. m. on Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day.—He has also opened a School for Young ) 
Gentlemen, at Messrs. 1. & G. HUTTON’s, ‘y 
corner of Beaver, and Court+Streets. 

Albany, August 20, 1808. 

T HE subscriber has opened his BATHS, at No 8, 

Green-street, where Ladies and Gentiemen may - 
be accommodated with Warm and Cold Baths, from 
6 o’clock in the morning to 9 in the evening. He has 
also an excellent SHower-BatTH, and a very light 
portable Bath, for the accommodation of those who 


wish to bathe at their own rooms. 
D. Mt‘ DONALD. 
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Alvany Bathing-House. 


Albany, Fune 30, 1808. 


VAN BENTHUYSEN & WOOD, s 
OFFER FOR SALE, 7 
(At a discount of 15 to 20 per cent.) , 
About rwe Hundred Volumes of Books, | 
The following works are amongst the asssortment - ; 
bi Selden CLASSICS, 39 vols. (with plates) Sa- 
cred do. 10 vols. (plates) Hume’s England, 8 vols. i 
Adolphus’ do. 3 vols, Hume’s Essays, 2 vols. Rebert- |e 
son’s Charles V. 3 vols. Chatterton’s Works, 3 vols. 
Sterne’s do. 8 vols. Thomson’s do. 2 vols. Cowper’s \ 
do. 2 vols. Young's do. 4 vols. Gray’s do. Pursuits of q 
Literature, Johnson’s Lives, 4 vols. Ferguson’s Lec- 4 
tures, 2 vols. Goldsinith’s Greece, 2 vols. Godwin’s 
Political Justice, 2 vols. Rollin’s Belles Lettres, 4 
yols. A‘onthly Register, 3 vols. Moore’s Travels, 4 
vols. Spectator, 8 vols. Lavator, &e. &e.—most of the 
above works are elegantly bound in calf and guilt. 
Albany, August, 1808. 


THE WANDERER OF SWITZERLAND, | 
and other Porems—By J. Monrcomery. 
ALSO, 


THE DISCARDED SON—A Novs,r—By 
Reoina Mania Roacnue, author of Children 
of the Abby, Maid ef the Hamlet, &c. &c.—for 
sale at the Book-Store of the Guardian. 


BLANKS, 



















For Sale at the Bookstore of the Guardian. 
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TRANSLATION OF id a heeatele 
ODE TO THE LAKE OF ZURICH. 
(? itten in his manner.) 
FAIR is th majesty of all thy works 


On the gree tv earth, O mother Nature, fair ! 
But pares the gl ad face 


Enraptur?d with their view. 
Come from the vine-banks of the glittering lake- 
Or—hast thou ciimb’d the smiling skies ane w— 
Come on the roseate tip 
Of evening’s breezy wing, 


And teach my song with glee of youth to glow, 
Sweet joy, li ke the -e—with glee of spo rting youths, 
Or feeling Fanny’s lau ih. 


Behind us far already Uto lay 
At whose foot Zurich, in the quiet vale, 
Feeds her tree sons: behind— 
Receding vine-clad hills. 
Unclouded beam’d the top of silver Alps ; 
And warmer beat the hearts of gazing youths, 
And warmer to their fair 
Com span ions spo ke its glow. 
And Haller’s Doris sang, the pride of song ; 
And Hirzel’s Daphne, dear to Kleist and Gle im, 
And we youths sang, and felt, 
As each were—Hagedorn. 


Soon the green meadow took us to the cool 
And shadowy forest, which becrowns the isle 
Then cam’st thou Joy, thou cam’st 
Down in full tide to us ; 
Y hor ade ss Joy, thyself: we felt, we clasp’d, 
Be er of hum: ity, thyself; 
With thy dear innocence 
A ccompanied, thyself. 


Sweet thy inspiring breath, O cheerful Spring, 

When the meeds cradle thee, and thy soft airs 
Into the hearts of yo uth, 
And hearts of virgin’s glide 

fhou mekest Feeling c onqueror. 4 


i 
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Fuller, more tremulous heaves each Ridetine breast; 


W ith lips spell-freed by thee 
Young Love unfutltering pleads 


Fair cleams the wine, when to thy social change 
Of thought, or heartfelt pleasure, it invites ; 
And the Socratic cup, 
With dewy roses bound, 
Sheds through the bosom bliss, and wakes resolves, 
Such es the drunkard knows not, proud resolves 
Emboldening to despise 
Whiat’cer the sage disowns. 


Delichtful thrills against the panting heart 
Fame’s silver voice—and Immortality 

Is a great tho well worth 

The toil of noble men. 
By dint of song to live through after times— 
Oftes to be by Rapture’s thanking tone, 

By name invok’d aloud, 

From the mute grave invok’d d— 
To form the pli ant heart of sons unborn— 
Yo plant thee, Love, thee, holy Virtue, there— 

Gold he: aper, is we 1 worth 

The toil of noble men— 


} 
igpt, 


Rut sweeter, fairer, more delightful ’tis 

On a friend’s arm to know one’s self a friend ' 
Nor is the hour so spent 
Unworthy Heaven above. 


Pull of affection, in the airy shades 
Of the dim forest, and with down-cast look 
Fix’d on the silver wave, ¢ 
I hreath'd this pious wish : 
«©O were ye here, who love me, though afar, 
Whom singly seatter’d in our country’s lap, 
In lucky halle w’d hour 
My secking bosom found, 
Here would we build us huts of friendship, here 
Together dwel! for ever.”—The dim wood 
A shadowy temple seem’d ; 
Elysium all the vale. a 


FLATTERY. 


ie: 





“ AS there is no character so deformed, says 


| Johuson, as to fright away from it the prostitutes 





of praise, thereis no degree of encomiastic ven- 
eration which pride has refused. The empe- 
vers of Rome suffered themselves to be wor- 
shipped in their lives with altars and sacrifice ; 
and in an age more enlightened, the terms pe- 
culiar to the praise and worship of the supreme 
Being, have been applied to wretches whom it 
was the reproach of humanity to number among 
men; and whom nothing but riches or power 
hindered those that read or wrote their deifica- 
tion, from hunting into the toils of justice, as 
disturbers of the peace of nature.” 

“ Undue compliments (says another author) 
ought to be considered as an affront to the un- 
derstanding of the persons to whom they are 
addressed. Women, by encouraging flatteries, 
teach men to be hypocrites, yet at other times 
stigmatize them for deceivers. A man who 
flatters a woman, hopes either to find her a fool 
or make her one. Flatterers endeavor to turn 
a woman’s artillery against her, and raise her 
up, in order to pull her down.” 

* The only coin that is most current among 
mankind, (says a third) is flattery; the only 
benefit of which is, that by hearing whatwe are 
not, we may learn what we ought to be.” 

As Canute the great, king of England, was 
walking on the sea shore, at Southampton, ac- 
companied by his courtiers, who offered him 
the grossest flattery, comparing him to the 
great heroes of antiquity, and asserting that his 
power was more than human, he ordereda chair 
to be placed on,the beach, while the tide was 
coming in. Sitting down witha majestic air, 
he thus addressed himself to the sea: “ Thou 
sea, that art part of my dominions, and the land 
wherein I sit is mine, no one ever broke my 
commands with impunity ; I therefore charge 
thee tocome na further upon my lands, and not 
to presume to wet either my foot or my robe, 
who am thy sovereign.” But the sea rolling on 
as before, and without any respect, not only wet 
the skirts of his robe, but splashed his thighs. 
On which he rose up suddenly, and addressing 
himself to his attendants, upbraided them with 


| their ridiculous flattery, and very judiciously 
expatiated on the narrow and limited power of 


the greatest monarch on earth. 

A flatterer one day complimented Alphonso 
V. in the following words :—_ Sire, you are not 
only aking like others, but you are also the 
brother, the nephew, ind the son of a king.”— 
“Well, (replied the n.ouarch) what doall these 
vain titles prove ? ‘Th t [ hold the crown of my 
ancestors, without ev: r haying done any thing 
to deserve it.” 

His majesty, King James the first, once asked 
bishop Andrews and bishop Neale the following 
question :——* My lords, cannot I take my sub- 
ject’s money when I want it, without all this 
for mality in Parliament ?” Bishop Neale 
readily answered, “ Giod forbid, sir, but you 
should: you are the breath of our nostrils.”— 
Whereupon the king iurned and said to bish- 
op Andrews: “ Well, my lord, what say you ?” 
«“ Sir, (replied the bishop) I have ‘ho skill to 


judge of parliamentary cases.” The King an- 
| 


eas 
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; swered, “ No put offs, my lord, answer me pre- 


sently.”—“ Then, sir, (said he) I think it law- 
ful for you to take my brother Neale’s money, 
for he offers it.” 


i 


A FRAGMENT. 


*¥¥#* * TN the sheltering grave, the woe- 
fraught heart will be at ease : the clouds of an- 
guish which darken life’s short day pervade-not 
that still retreat. The poisonous breath of cal- 
“‘umny, and the envenomed tongue of envy. here 
loose their corroding influence. The s¥mpa- 
thetic mind, agonizcd by distress, and unable to 
support the storms of ill- fortune, sinks calmly 
into the embrace of death, into the placid enjoy- 
ment of uninterrupted tranquility. Oppressed 
virtue finds a secure asylum from overbearing: 
greatness ; and the upbraiding charity of proud 
opulence isno longer painful to its object —~ 
The distinctions in society, which consign mer- 
it to oblivion, and raise the worthless from the 
dust, are here forgotten. Unfeeling pride is 
disrobed of its splendid covering, and the gor- 
geous mantle is torn from the shoulders of the 
undeserving. Humble worth ceases to kneel 
suppliant at the feet of affluence, and the lorn 
offspring of poverty fails to entreat from avarice 
the stinted boon. The victim of malevolence, 
who essays in vain, to parry the thrusts of un- 
merited obloquy, glad that in death the dagger 
of contumely wounds not, welcomes with jey- 
ous aspect the closing period. 


a 


Books, while they teach us to respect the in- 
terests of others, often make us unmindful of our 
own; while they instruct the youthful reader 
to grasp at social happiness, he grows misera- 
ble in detail, and, attentive to universal harmo- 
ny, often forgets that he himself has a part to 
sustain in the concert. 


——a 


A beggar had been fora long time besieging 
an old, gouty, testy, limping gentleman, whe 
refused his mite with great irritability; upon 
which the mendicant said, “ Ah, plaze your 
honor’s honor, I wish God had made your 
heart as tender‘as your toes.” 


~NEW HAT STORE. 
RICHARD VA. AN KLEECK, — 


No. 18, Court-SrrEErT, 
NFORMS his friends and the public that he 
has opened his Har Store, at two doors 
north of the Court-House : Where he has now 
on hand, and is constantly manufacturing, a gen- 
eral assortment of the most fashionable Piain 
and Mitirary HATS; which will be dispos- 
ed of onthe most reasonable terms.—He re- 
spectfully solicits the favors of the public, and 
will be happy to receive and attend to all ordess 
in his line. 
N. B. Old Hats trimmed and repaired at the 
shortest notice, and on moderate terms. 
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